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English teaching in high schools. — The subject of English has probably 
received more attention in the high school than any other single subject. The 
work in composition and grammar has been especially difficult to motivate. 
Much of the difficulty in the teaching has been due to a lack of good textbooks 
prepared solely for the high school. It was to supply this lack that Murray 
and Wiles prepared their book. 1 The principles that guided the authors and the 
plan of their work are well set forth in the following quotations from the 
Preface: 

Principles. — Throughout the First Book in English the authors have kept clearly 
in mind the fundamental problems of English composition: (1) The problem of some- 
thing to speak or write about; (2) the problems of gathering, evaluating, and organiz- 
ing materia]; (3) the problems of expressing thoughts correctly, clearly, sincerely, 
and pleasingly; and (4) the problem of adapting what is spoken or written to a definite 
audience or to a definite body of readers. An examination of the lessons in this book 
will show that these fundamentals have been made basic considerations [p. v]. 

Plan of the book. — The book is divided into two parts. Part I treats of the com- 
position as a whole and of the paragraph; Part II, of the sentence, words, etc. These 
two larger phases of English composition have been kept separate because there is 
no consensus of opinion as to the sequence in which lessons on composition as a whole 
and the paragraph, and lessons on the sentence, words, etc., should be presented, nor 
of the amount of time that should be devoted to each of these phases [p. vi]. 

In keeping with these principles and this plan the authors have prepared 
a series of 161 lessons in Part I and 76 lessons in Part II. The materials in 
these lessons are well selected and very usable for high-school classes. The 
subject-matter is well arranged and is sufficiently abundant to provide for a 
rather wide range of individual differences in tastes and choices. A very 
valuable part of the book is the appendix, which contains the fundamental 
elements of punctuation, spelling rules, a list of words frequently misspelled, 
irregular verbs, etc., and a brief account of the Better Speech Movement. 

This is a very usable book which should go far toward relieving the diffi- 
culties of the busy English teacher who has not the time or the energy to pre- 
pare the abundance of materials so necessary to secure interest and thoroughly 
motivate work in composition. It should find a wide field of usefulness in 

secondary schools. 

H. W. Nutt 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

A handbook on vegetable gardening. — In many recent textbooks the authors 
have endeavored to connect the content of the book with the activities of the 
children in order to stimulate greater interest. This they have often sought 
to do by suggesting numerous projects in which the children may be interested. 
However important the project method may be in education, its use will not 
result in maximum good unless the teacher and pupil have before them plenty 
of suggestive and instructive materials, the former to reveal possibilities, the 
latter to use in purposeful planning and in executing finished plans. 

1 A. L. Murray and E. P. Wiles, A First Book in English. Boston : D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1922- Pp- x+478. 



